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CORRESPONDENCE. 





SKETCH OF THE STATE OF MAN. 
: Philadelphia, January 20th, 1829. 

Mr. Editor—For a writer like myself to appear in the midst of your 
able correspondents, is like placing a pigmy along side of pyramids ; but 
as Christians tell us, that we should not know what is good if we did not 
experience evil, so your readers would not sufficiently appreciate the 
abilities of your general correspondents, if such as myself did not appear 
sometimes amongst them. 

It would seem that those who advocate hell-fire punishments are not 
aware of their nature and extent; or they believe thatthey shall escape, 
and that no punishment can be too severe for those who, unaided by the 
‘* holy spirit,” cannot perceive the truth, and the direful effects arising 
from a rejection of the Christian doctrine. If Christians were as anxious, 
as they profess to be, to lessen the amount of vice and misery, why is it 
not done? and why is it that our crimes, vices, and miseries, increase 
as our priests, churches, bible, tract, missionary and other societies of 
the like kind increase. . 

One night, after supper, I began to think of the miseries of the hu- 
man race, both of body and mind ; that we had so few Howards to alle- 
viate them ; and that after death we should be tossed into hell, there to 
continually burn, without being consumed, and without our sense of 
feeling being diminished. Unhappy being, thought I, is man; it would 
have been well had he never existed, and much better if at the close of 
this life he ceased to exist. Man comes into the world without his con- 
sent; without the possibility of his will being consulted. His ingress is 
attended with misery, and he is the most helpless of all beings. In his 
infancy he is afflicted with excruciating pains in his head, stomach, and 
howels ; diarrhoea, colds, coughs, teething, small pox, measles ensue ; 
and he is the victim of an irritable disposition ; or the exhausted patience 
of a mother or a nurse. No sooner does he begin to walk than his dis- 
position leads him into little difficulties for which he receives frequent 
whippings. From his infancy to the termination of his boyhood, he has 
frequent quarrels, and frequent whippings for vices and disorderly con- 
duct contracted from his play fellows; and, perhaps, suffers severely 
from a tyrant ofa master. No sooner is he out of his apprenticeship 
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(perhaps before) than, while his understanding and judgment are in a 
state of immaturity, he associates with others of his own age and stand- 
ing, at the tavern and billiard table, and contracts those disorders’of the 
mind and body, which, in part, embitter his life and produce a prema- 
ture death. 

His nature urges him to the company of a female, whom, partly from 
custom, he treats as a being super-human. Without enumerating all 
the incidents attending an intimacy with the female sex previous to mar- 
riage, I will only remark, that he enters into the married state, where his 
golden hopes of happiness are frequently turned into misery, sickness 
in his family, his children crying, his wife scolding, and himself out of 
employ ; debts contracted, hated by his neighbors because he is poor, 
and involved in poverty, misery and rags.* If he is a merchant sai- 
lor, look at his uncomfortable situation and danger from storms, &c.; 
and if he isin the navy, he has in addition, to endure the tyranny of his of- 
ficers and the dangers of his country’s foes. If he is a soldier, look at 
his marches through swamps, forests, &c. suffering from want of sleep, 
hunger and fatigue ; and then on the field of battle, amidst the roaring of 
cannon and the clashing of arms, where he every moment expects death 
to be his lot. 

If he is a subject of an arbitrary government, he is in a continual state * 
of slavery; or if he has a portion of humanity and independence, and 
wishes to relieve his fellow beings, he is incarcerated in a dungeon, and 
probably loses his life; or perhaps he is less unfortunate and suffers an 
exile voluntary or involuntary, in a foreign land, to whose language, 
manners, customs and laws he is not only a stranger, but they are far 
from being congenial to his views and wishes. Here he looks back 
on his native land, his relations, friends, and acquaintances with a me- 
lancholy sigh, and tortured mind ! 

If he has the misfortune to be born black, he is taken prisoner, sold, 
dragged from his home, his wife, bis children, his relations and every 
thing which he held dear ; he is chained, with scarcely room to move, and 
his provisions the most coarse and limited: and if he lingers out his ex- 
istence to the end of his voyage, he is sold as a slave for life, and always 
under the control of the lash of his master’s agent. If he is in a country 
where the church and state are united ; where the civil power is subject 
to the ecclesiastical power, and his opinions are opposed to those of the 
prevailing ones, he must remain silent, or he subjects himself to the lia- 
bility of imprisonment; and should he reside in Spain, or Portugal, or 
in any place wherethe Inquisition is established, he may be despatched 
without the possibility of the public being acquainted with his fate. 

Many cases might be added to these ; but they would be unnecessary, 
and though the above are not all applicable to one man, yet an intelli- 
gent mind will not be ata loss to perceive, that the former part of the 
evils are endured by the mass of mankind and that a considerable por- 
tion endure, in addition, a degree of the latter. 

* This description of the married state is generally more correct perhaps than will 
be received. But to havea clearer idea of the subject, we must not confine our view 
to people as they appear in the streets and in public, where every thing is placed to 


he best advantage, but as they are in their dwellings, and from the insolvent courts. 
poer rates, charitable institutions, &c. 
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Man in his last stage is truly miserable. The improprieties and un- 
controling circumstances of his first and middle stages, now shew their 
full effects; his faculties have lost their vigor: the spring of ambition and 
energy is nearly prostrate : almost every thing annoys him; the pleasures 
of others give him pain ; and those few pleasures which he enjoyed in 
his early days, and which brought with them a greater portion of pain, 
he regrets their discontinuance. The evils of former years fill his mind 
with remorse, and he fancies that had he to begin life again, he could and 
would avoid all those evils and difficulties whidilbeset and bewildered him 
through life. He seems not to know, or to forget, that he came into 
the world with an imperfect understanding, judgment and memory ; an 
organization from which resulted those passions and dispositions, which 
in part governed his actions and circumstances through life ; that he had 
the prejudices of education ; and that he was subject to all the various 
circumstances arising from a connexion with his fellow-beings. His senses 
and his faculties are rapidly declining in power; colds, coughs, rheu- 
matism, &c. &c., assail him, with, perhaps, few intervals of repose ; he 
becomes a burden to his relations, friends, or the public. He continues 
in this state until a complication of diseases confine him to his bed, 
where he is frequently visited by his neighbors, whose expressions of 
pity and wo serve only to increase his anguish. While his mind and 
his body are in this weak state, ‘‘a messenger ofthe lord,” a priest, comes 
to him, to examine the state of his soul. He questions him as to the 
nature and extent of his faith; if he believes that Jesus was sent from 
God (yet a part of God himself) was begotten by the Holy Ghost (anoth- 
er part of God) born of woman, (a creature of God) and who, though a 
mother, was nevertheless at the same time avirgin/ that he healed the 
sick and raised the dead, (yet the Jews, his enemies, crucified him and 
put him to death) that he was sent to destroy sin and the devil, (though 
mankind increase in wickedness, and the devil in power and influence) 
that he rose again from the dead, (yet no two of his followers agree upou 
the subject) and ascended into heaven. Instead of affording evidence by 
ascending from Jerusalem, or {rom any other populous place, he goes 
into the country with a few of his followers, and there he is said to as- 
cend to heaven. How different was the case of Elijah, who ascended 
to heaven iv a chariot and four! If he cannot believe these, and other 
things equally as extraordinary, then the priest, after having exhausted 
his whole stock of cant and sophistry, with uplifted hands, a trembling 
voice, a shake of the head, (as though he would shake it off) a melan- 
choly tone, and eyes raised upwards, till nothing but the white part can be 
seen, exclaims, “‘ then, your soul is lost, it must go to that place where 
_the worm dieth not, and thefireis not quenched”’—‘into everlasting fire, 
to be tormented by the devil and his angels” —“ into the lake of fire and 
brimstone, which shall never end ;’’ this must be your portion for de- 
nying the ‘ meek and lowly Jesus, our lord and saviour.”’ 

Thus man, whose life, on the whole, has beena state of misery, arising 
from the weak and imperfect state which he came into the world, the 
action of the elements and of society upon him, is, at last, because he cannot 
believe improbabilities and impossibilities, consigned to eternal flames of 
fire & brimstone; whilst the devil who commenced sin, & who tempted him 
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through life, has the pleasure of being his eternal tormentor ; ‘and 
God, who ought to be man’s tender, loving, watchful guardian, (as a hu- 
man father would of his child) who is said in the bible to be “ full of mer- 
cy and long suffering,” and whose“ tender mercies are over all his works,” 
without pity, without mercy, and without justice, condemns his child to 
endless and infinitely more than tyger-like cruelty. Such is the incon- 
sistency, injustice, and cruelty of the Christian system, that, to an intel- 
ligent and reflecting mind, it needs only to be known to be detested. 
JULIAN. 





PRIEST TO THE DOCTOR. 


Well, sir—I have read your reply to my animadversions on Car- 
lile’s tract, and now snatch a spare hour or two to answer it. You own 
that the task undertaken by Oarlile is an arduous one? Yes, itis. Nay, 
it is a romantic task—a Quixotic task; and the gentleman who can be 
so sceptical as to dispute the existence of Jesus Christ, is on a fair way 
to dispute the existence of every body in the world but himself. You 
will pardon me this freedom. It is not dictated by ill-nature. 

But let me return to the strange proposition of Carlile, that no such 
person as Jesus ever existed. The Christian comes forward with evi- 
dence of the existence of Christ. He comes forward with historical records 
founded on the existence of such a person. What does Carlile say to 
this? Why, he says, we cannot trace the origin of these records higher 
than the second century. Well, let this be granted for a moment, for 
the sake of argument. Would it follow, that because we cannot find 
any Roman history cotemporary with Romulus, we are not to believe 
that the founder of the Roman empire ever existed? Are we to believe 
no historian who has written a hundred years after the events recorded 
in his history? What, ifthis be the case, will become of the credit of 
almost all the historians that have written ? 

I, to my shame, be it said, never read Lardner, and unfortunate!y have 
not access at present to a copy of his works; but I would need stronger 
reason than that of Carlile, to convince me, that the chain of reasoning 
by which he establishes the existence of the history of Christ in the first 
century is not indisputable. Every Christian who reads not Lardner 
overlooks an important resource, and every deist who reads not Lardner 
overlooks his own responsibility. 

When a history is quoted by authors existing either at the same time 
With or not long after the author or authors of that history, it is a proof 
that it existed before the writings of those who quote from it. Now Poly- 
carp and Clement of Rome were writers who flourished in the first cen- 
tury and they quote the Christian history. It has been quoted too by a 
host of writers who flourished in the succeeding century. Neither its 
date, nor its genuineness were disputed by the unbelievers of the primi- 
tive ages, by Celsus, by Porphyry, by Julian. Can as much be said of 
any other history ? 

Let it be farther observed that Christianity was a religion obnoxious 
to established errors which it supplanted. How then, if no such person 
as Jesus ever existed, could Christianity ever have an inch of ground to 
stand upon? How did not its opposers—how especially did not the 
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Jews, the most imveterate enemies of Christianity—how did they not 
give it a death-blow, by demonstrating that no such person as Jesus ex- 
isted in the capital of Judea—and thus do against Christianity at the 
very first, what Carlile has attempted to do in the nineteenth century ? 

From the question relative to the existence of Jesus, you proceed to 
consider that which concerns his divine mission; and you object, that, 
if the deity really had it in view to reform the human race, by the mission 
of Jesus, his mission should have been so arranged asto have been more 
generally known. Now, on this, I observe: Ist. that if there be positive 
evidence in proof of the divine mission of Jesus—in proof of the fact that 
God commissioned Jesus, it will not disprove that fact—the consideration 
that Christianity is not universal. This is a consideration which affects 
only the goodness of God, and claims an answer only in a dissertation 
on the divine goodness, and notin one on the subject of the divine mission 
of Jesus. It does not disprove the fact of the reformation from popery 
(which all will allow to be a blessing) the consideration that it has not ex- 
tended to all the popish countries. Facts are one thing, and the ques- 
tion why not more extensive, another. We do not see every individual 
alike, in intellect, or in privileges. We do not see every nation alike in 
privileges. For this there are no doubt wise reasons, as well as for the 
limits of Christianity. 2. Long before the time of Constantine, Chris- 
tianity was more general than the objection would suppose. Pliny ac- 
knowledges, that the contagion of what he calls “‘ this superstition”’ has 
seized, not cities only, but the lesser towns also, and the open country. 

‘Justin Martyr, who wrote after Pliny thirty years, or so, tells us, that 
there is no nation, either of Greek or Barbarian, or of any other name, 
even of those who wander in tribes, and live in tents, among whom pray- 
ers and thanksgivings are not offered to the father and creator of the 
universe by the name of the crucified Jesus. Tertullian, who wrote 
about seventy years after this, enumerates a long list of nations, not ex- 
cepting the very Britons and Scythians, which Christ possesses as his 
empire. ; 

You say that the death of Jesus produced no revolution that tended to 
improve the condition of man. Now had Christianity done no more than 
what it did, during the three centuries before Constantine, (not to speak 
of what it has done since his reign) still it would have done an infinite 
good. What a renovation of character it made! It exalted to the purity 
of angels many of the most besotted of the species, and made myriads 
lovers of God, lovers of man, and prepared for every sacrifice however 
costly that conscience might demand of them. But even in the dark 
ages, though the “Sun of Righteousness” was obscured, it had not set. 
Who can tell how many virtuous souls even then owed all their purity 
and excellence to its influences? -Who can say that men in general 
would not have been more corrupt, even in these ages, but for Christian- 
ity? Perhaps however, those ages called dark were not so corrupt as 
they were deficient in literature, and profligacy perhaps was not at its 
height under the deformation of Christianity till the period of the reforma- 
tion, when the tumor bursts, in a great measure by the excess of its own 
corruption. But however this may be, those ages were not stained with 
eustoms which disgraced even civilized nations under Paganism. 
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Again, who can say how much civilization is indebted to Christianity ? 
What has it not done for Britain, for instance? What a difference be- 
tween our Pagan ancestors, under the bloody man sacrificing Druids, 
and us, their posterity. 

You do not seem to pay much respect to miracles. You consider them 


as only adapted to confound and astonish the ignorant, and you assert, 


that Jesus resorted tothe same means of convincing mankind, that were 
used by Mahomet, and other impostors. Now, to what miracles did Ma- 
homet ever pretend? Mahomet never risked the credit of his pretended 
mission on miracles ; and many other impostors that have pretended to 
miracles, took good care as to the persons to whom they offered their pre- 
tensions, and also to the object in behalf of which they offered them. 
How was the humble, the pennyless, the persecuted Jesus to succeed in 
making men believe in the reality of his miracles if he really did not per- 
form them? Had Jesus been a Jewish or Pagan priest, pretending to 
work miracles to uphold some pretensions of the priesthood, the account 
of them would I own require to be received with more caution. But, if 
Jesus was the enemy of priests, and despised and rejected of men, sure- 
ly, surely, it could not be easy for him to cheat a credulity which could 
not possibly exist in his behalf. Besides, the opposers of Christianity, 
in the early ages, never denied the miracles of Jesus. They denied 
only the divine origin of them. 

But, | am already considerably beyond my hour of appointment, and 
must in conscience stop short, yet cannot stop without conjuring you with 
all the earnestness of a friend, and all the solemnity of a Christian, to 
examine this subject seriously and patiently; and that God may bless 
you in your enquiries. 








+» SATURDAY, JANUARY 31, 1829. 





Advancement of liberal opinions.—We give the following extracts of 
letters, received since our last, because we are convinced that the intelli- 
gence which they contain as to the steady progress of correct principles 
throughout the union, will be hailed with pleasure by every friend of 
truth :— 

Jefferson, Ashtabula, Ohio, January 8, 1829. 

Superstition lowers over the minds of the people in this section of the 
country ; but the mist is dispelling before the sun of science. Your Cor- 
respondent is calculated to do much good, and it shall receive every ef- 
fort which a limited means will afford me to extend its circulation. On 
the old and confirmed devotees of bigotry, arguments are unavailing, 
and truth has no effect; but on the young, however erroneous may have 
been their education, so congenial is truth to the human mind, that its 
dictates must ever make a happy impression. Though shadows, clouds, 
and darkness, hang around you, and though the anathemas of fanatics 
may threaten theffreedom of your investigations, how consoling must be 
the reflection that you have done so much towards emancipating the 
minds of your countrymen, and the human race, from the chains forged 
and riveted on them by an artful, never-tiring, and corrupt priesthood. 
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May flowers strew the pathway of your future journey, and may wealth 

and honor cheer you in the performance of your thankless, but most use- 

ful and necessary calling. Yours respectfully, E. W. 
Rochester, N. Y., January 14, 1829. 


I am extremely pleased with the Correspondent, and am determined 
to take an active interest in its welfare. I becaine somewhat acquainted 
with Mr. Offen, during his short stay in our village, and the remark that 
‘* he had cut out a wiiiters work for the priests,” has been fully verified. 
They have, one and all, been actively engaged during the principal part 
of the season, in endeavoring to prop up the rotten fabric of their super- 
stition. The friends of liberal principles in this village and county,. are 
numerous, and only need a proper organization to act efficiently in the 
propagation of truth. We intend to organize as soon as practicable. It 
is also our intention to establish a depot for the sale of liberal publica- 
tions next summer, and to give your excellent paper as wide a circula- 
tion as possible. “We felt some alarm a short time since lest the ma- 
chinations of the priesthood should succeed in overthrowing your estab- 
lishment. Let me assure you, sir, that the continuation of your paper 
emphatically the only free press in the state, is most ardently desired by 
all who have read it here. Let the hope that the friends of liberal prin- 
ciples will not always slumber, encourage you to proceed. G. W. P. 

Baltimore, January 20, 1829. 

It is great cause of congratulation that truth and liberal principles 
are spreading in every quarter of our hemisphere, as appears evident on 
reading the Correspondent, F'ree Enquirer, and other liberal publications. 
Such presses, together with the lectures delivered by Miss Wright, give 
a confidence hitherto unknown, for many, in Baltimore, who before she 
delivered her discourses were afraid to avow their sentiments, but who 
now speak openly ; and others have been brought over to the side of 
truth. There are many fanatics that heard her, who say she ought to be 
put down, destroyed &c. ; and a young priest, in a company of ladies 
and gentlemen, said, if permitted, he would be the first to ran his sword 
into her heart, and into the hearts of all her adherents. But those pre- 
sent possessed more humane feelings than this young divine, for some of 
tha ladies immediately left the room, and all were silent and horror struck 
at his assertion. J. . 





Sunday Mail.—Our feelings, ov the result of the attempt toinduce go- 
vernment to violate a fundamental prisciple of the general constitution, 
by prohibiting the transportation of the mail, on one day of the week, 
from religious considerations, being so much in unison with those of the 
most intelligent and liberal minded, we cannot do otherwise than give a 
place to the following important document. Although it recognises some 
positions which we think untenable ; yet, as a whole, it places the ques- 
tion at issue in so clear a point of view, and the reasons assigned for 
the conclusion at which the committee artived, are so lucid and incon- 
trovertible, that we are not disposed at present to indulge in any thing 
like criticism. We never doubted the rejection of the memorials, be- 
cause it was evident that the originators, who contemplate the establistr 
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ment of a hierarchy, considered this as a stepping stone, by which they 
might finally reach the desired height, without being sufficiently guarded 
in concealing their real intentions. With all the ambition of the Jesuits, 
and a great proportion of their cunning, the leaders of these advocates of 
“spiritual ascendancy,” have been wofully deficient in that profound 
policy by which the “society of Jesus’? succeeded, for so many ages, in 
subjugating the monarchs of Europe, as well as their subjects, to their 
assumed authority. This was too obvious to occasion any uneasiness 
en our part, as to the late attempt to place the people of this country 
under the “ban of the church.” The result has justified our expecta- 
tions, and confirmed the opinion we have long entertained, that, notwith- 
standing the restlessness of the superstitionists, and the projects and 
plans they are continually devising to prostrate our liberties, there is too 
much good sense in our legislative bodies to cause any sersous alarm as to 
what these fanatics may either meditate or attempt. 


TRANSPORTATION OF THE MAIL ON THE SABBATH. 
Congress, Jan. 29th, 1829. 

The senate proceeded to the consideration of the following report and 
resolution, with which the senate concurred :-— 

The committee to whom was referred the several petitions on the sub- 
ject of mails on the Sabbath, or the first day of the week, report— 

That some respite is required from the ordinary vocations of life, is an 
established principle, sanctioned by the usages of all nations, whether 
Christian or Pagan. One day in seven has also been determined upon 
as the proportion of time ; and in conformity with the wishes of the great 
majority of citizens in this conntry, the first day of the week, commonly 
ealled Sunday, has been set apart to that object. The principle has re- 
ceived the sanction of the national legislature, so far as to admit a sus- 
pensfon of all public business on that day,except in cases of absolute ne- 
cessity or great public utility. This principle the committee would not 
wish to disturb, If kept within its legitimate sphere of action, no in- 
jury can result from its observance. It should, however, be kept in 
mind, that the proper object of government is, to protect all persons in 
the enjoyment of their religious, as well as civil rights: and not to deter- 
mine for any, whether they shall esteem one day above another, or es- 
teem all days alike holy. 


We are aware that a variety of sentiment exists among the good citi- 
zens of this nation, on the subject of the Sabbath day ; and our govern- 
ment is designed for the protection of one as much as for another. The 
Jews, who, in this country are as free as Christians, and entitled to the 
same protection from the laws, derive their obligation to keep the Sab- 
bath day from the fourth commandment of their decalogue, and in con- 
formity with that injunction, pay religious homage to the seventh day 
of the week, which we call Saturday. One denomination of Christians 
among us, justly celebrated for their piety, and certainly as good citizens 
as any other class, agree with the Jews in the moral obligation of the 
Sabbath, and observe the same day. There are also many Christians 
among us, who derive not their obligation to observe the Sabbath from 
the decalogues, but regard the Jewish Sabbath as abrogated. From the 
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examples of the apostles of Christ, they have chosen the first day of the 
week, instead of that day set apart in the decalogue, for their religious 
devotions. These have generally regarded the observanee of the day as 
a devotional exercise, and would not more readily enforce it upon others, 
than they would enforce secret prayer or devout meditations. 

Urging the fact, that neither their lord nor his disciples, though often 
censured by their accusers for a violation of the Sabbath, ever enjoined 
its observance, they regard it as a subject on which every person should 
be fully persuaded i in his own mind, and not coerce others to act upon 
his persuasion. Many Christians again differ from these, professing to 
derive their obligation to observe the Sabbath from the fourth command- 
ment of the Jewish decalogue, and bring the example of the apostles, 
who appear to have held their public meetings for worship on the first day 
of the week, as authority for so far changing the decalogue, as to substi- 
tute that day for the seventh. The Jewish government was a theocracy, 
which enforced rekgious observances ; and though the committee would 
hope that no portion of the citizens of our country would willingly intro- 
duce a system of religious coercion in our civil institutions, the example 
of other gations should admonish us to watch carefully against its earliest 
indication. ; 

With these different religious views, the committee are of opinion that 
congress cannot interfere. It is not the legitimate province of the legis- 
lature to determine what religion is true, or what false. Our govern- 
ment is a civil, and not a religious institution. Our constitution recog- 
nises in every person the right to choose his own religion, and to enjoy 
it freely, without molestation. Whatever may be the religious sénti- 
ments of citizens, and however variant, they are alike entitled to protec- 
tion from government, so long as they do not invade the rights of others. 

The transportation of the mailon the first day of the week, it is believ- 
ed does not interfere with the rights of conscience. The petitioners for 
its discontinuance appear to be ¢ actuated from a religious zeal, which may 
be commendable if confined to its proper sphere : ; but they assume a 
position better suited to an ecclesiastical than to acivil institution. They 
appear, in many instances, to lay it down as an axiom, that the practice 
isa violation of the law of God. Should congress in their legislative ca- 
pacity, adopt the sentiment, it would establish the principle, that the le- 
gislature is a proper tribunal to determine what are the laws of God. It 
would involve a legislative decision in a religious controversy ; and on a2 
point in which good citizens may honestly differ in opinion, without dis- 
turbing the peace of society, or endangering its hiberties. -If this princi- 
ple is once introduced, it will be impossible to define its bounds. Among 
allthe religious persecutions with which almost every page of modern 
history is stained, no victim ever suffered, but for the violation of what 
government denominated the laws of God. To prevent a similar train 
of evils in this country, the constitution has wisely withheld from our 
government the power of defining the divine law. It is aright reserved 
to each citizen; and while he respects the equal rights of others, he can- 
not be held amenable to any tribunal for his conclusions. 

Extensive religious combinations to effect a political object are, in the 
opinion of the committee, always dangerous. This first effort of the 
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kind, calls for the establishment of a principle, which, in the opinion of 
the commmittee, would lay the foundation for dangerous innovations 
upon the spirit of the constitution, and upon the religious rights of thre citi- 
zens. If admitted, it may be justly apprehended, that the future mea- 
sures of government will be strongly marked, if not eventually controlled, 
by the same influence. All religious despotism commences by combina- 
tion and influence ; and when that influence begins to operate upon the 
political institutions of a country, the civil power soon bends under it; 
and the catastrophe of other nations furnishes an awful warning of the 
consequence. - 

Under the present regulation of the postoftice-department, the rights 
of conscience are not invaded. Every ageut enters voluntarily, and it 
is presumed conscientiously, into the discharge of his duties, without in- 
termeddling with the conscience of another. Postoffices are so regulat- 
ed, as that but a small proportion of the first day of the week is requir- 
ed to be occupied in official business. In the transportation of the mail 
on that day, no one agent is employed many hours. Religious persons 
enter into the business without violating their consciences, or imposing 
any restraints upon others. Passengers in the mail stages arg free to 
test during the first day of the week, or to pursue their journey at their 
own pleasure. While the mail is transported on Saturday, the Jew and 
the Sabbatarian may abstain from any agency in carrying it, from con- 
scientious scruples. While it is transported on the first day of the week, 
another class may abstain from the same religious scruples. The obli- 
gation of government isthe same to both these classes; and the commit- 
tee can discover no principles on which the claims of one should be 
more respected than those of the other, unless it should be admitted that 
the consciences of the minority are less sacred than those of the majority. 

It is the opinion of the committee, that the subject should be regarded 
simply as a question of expediency, irrespective of its religious bearing. 
In this light, it has hitherto been considered. Congress have never le- 
gislated upon the subject. It rests, as it ever has done, in the legal dis- 
cretion of the postmaster-general, under the repeated refusals of congress 
to discontinue the Sabbath mails. His knowledge and judgment in all 
the concerns of that department, will not be questioned. His intense 
labors and assiduity have resulted in the highest improvement of every 
branch of his department. Itis practised only on the great leading mail 
routes, and such others as are vecessary to maintain their connexions. 
To prevent this, would, inthe opinion of the committee, be productive of 
immense injury, both in its commercial, political, and in its moral 
bear ns. 

The various departments of government require, frequently in peace, 
always in war, the speediest intercourse with the remotest parts of the 
country; and one important object of the mail establishment is, to fur- 
nish the greatest and most economical facilities for such intercourse. The 
delay of the mails one whole day in seven, would require the employ- 
ment of special expresses, at great expense, and sometimes with great 
uncertainty. 

The commercial, manufacturing, and agricultural interests of our 
country are so intimately connected, as to require a constant and the 
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most expeditious correspondence between all our seaports, and betwixt 
them and the most interior settlements. The delay of the mails during 
the Sunday, would give occasion to the employment of private expresses 
to such an amount, that probably ten riders would be employed where 
one mail stage is running on that day ; thus diverting the revenue of that 
department into another channel, and sinking the establishment into a 
state of pusillanimity incompatible with the dignity of the government of 
which it is a departnient. 

Passengers in tke mail stages, if the maiis are not permitted to pro- 
ceed on Sunday, will be expected to spend that day at a tavern upon the 
road, generally under circumstances not friendly to devotion, and at an 
expense which many are but poorly able to encounter. ‘To obviate these 
difficulties, many will employ extra carriages for their conveyance, and 
become the bearers of correspondence, as more expeditious than the 
mail. The stage will themselves often furnish the travellers with those 
means of conveyance; so that the effect will ultimately be only to stop 
the mail, while the vehicle which conveys it will continue, and its pas- 
sengers become the special messengers for conveying a considerable pro- 
portion of what otherwise constitute the contents of the mail. 

Nor can the committee discover where the system could consistently 
end. If the observance of holyday becomes incorporated in our insti- 
tutions shall we not forbid the movement of an army ; prohibit an assault 
in time of war; and lay an injunction upon our naval officers to lie in 
the wind while upon the ocean on that day? Consistency would seem 
to require it. Nor is it certain that we should stop here. If the princi- 
ple is once established, that religion, or religious observances, shall be in- 
terwoven with our legislative acts, we must pursue it to its ultima- 
tum. We shall, if consistent, provide for the erection of edifices for 
the worship of the Creator, and for the support of Christian ministers, if 
we believe such measures will promote the interests of Christianity. It 
is the settled conviction of the committee, that the only method of avoid- 
ing these consequences, with their attendant train of evils, is to adhere 
strictly to the spirit of the constitution, which regards the general govern- 
ment in no other light than that of a-civil institution, waolly destitute of 
religious authority. 

What other nations call religious toleration, we cali religious rights. 
They are not exercised in virtue of governmental indulgence, but as rights 
of which government cannot deprive any portion of citizens, however 
small. Despotic power may invade those rights, but justice still con- 
firms them: Let the national legislature once perform an act which in- 
volves the decision of a religious controversy ; and it will have passed 
its legitimate bonds. The precedent will then be established, and the 
foundation laid for that usurpation of the divine prerogative in this coun- 
try, which has been the desolating scourge to the fairest portions of the 
old world. Our constitution recognises no other power than that of per- 
suasion, for enforcing religious observances. Let the professors of 
Christianity recommend their religion by deeds of benevolence—by Chris- 
tian meekness—by lives of temperance and holiness. Let them com- 
bine their efforts to instruct the ignorant—to relieve the widow and the 
orphan—to promulgate to the world the gospel of their Saviour, recom- 
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mending its precepts by their habitual example: government will find 
its legitimate object in protecting them. It cannot oppose them, and 
they will not need its aid. Thoir moral influence will then do infinitely 
more to advance the true interests of religion, than any measures which 
they may call on congress to enact. 

The petitioners do not complain of any infringement upon their own 
rights. They enjoy all that Christians ought to ask at the hand of go- 
vernment—protection from all molestation in the exercise of their reli- 
gious sentiments. 

Resolved, That the committee be discharged from the farther conside- 
ration of the subject. 





Free Press Association.—The meetings of the Association are now 
held in the Bowery Long Room, opposite the Theatre. A lecture will 
be delivered to-morrow afternoon, (Sunday) at three o’clock, in defence 
of liberal principles. In the evening, at half-past six o’clock, the de- 
bate will be resumed on the question, Whether a revelation by a su- 
preme being has ever been made to man ; and if so, what are the evidences ? 











MISCELLANEOUS. 


‘THE SECRETS OF CRYSTAMANCY DIVULGED. 
By R. Wuatrey, or Manca ester. 
Concluded from page 15. 

So far | have spoken from experience ; and shall now relate what I 
have heard from others. 

There is scarcely one person among ten capable of seeing or imagin- 
ing visions in these magical mirrors ; and, among professed seers, there 
are degrees of difference, which arise from the comparative activity of 
the imaginations. 

The objects that present themselves to my imagination, are statue-like, 
fixed, immovable ; and come nearer to the appearanec of life than any 
painting, I ever witnessed ; but there are persons who pretend that the 
objects they see, run, walk, and change their positions,as if actuated by 
- the living principle. 

Soon after I became acquainted with the art, I borrowed a glass from 
my instructors and went to one of these heaven-gifted, or spirit-seeing, 
seers, who saw ships sailing, men and women walking, dogs running, 
&c., in the glass; which were fur before any of my fixidities. As I had 
charged the glass several times, according to her desire, she told me 
pretty plausible stories about it. I felt very anxious to know something 
about iny intended wife (if God ever intended one for me) ; so I charged 
the glass, but did not tell her for what. She looked and saw nothing 
but a man dressed in black: I then asked her several times if she did not 
see a woman; and as she continued to answer in the negative I began 
to feel myself upon the verge of fainting as no wife had appeared, for } 
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was twenty-ivur years of age. I plunged into deep thoughts, and won- 
dered what God had ordained me for!! JI concluded, that as catholic 
priests are not allowed to have wives, God had certainly predestinated 
me for one of them; and if not fot a priest for a prophet, because that 
office I was then occupying. But this was only a transitory satisfac- 
tion: the uneasiness of my mind compelled me to charge the glass again. 
She then saw nine or ten women, and only two men; which almost as- 
sured me-of five or six wives, and believe me, for it is true, that nothing 
could have been more satisfying tome. I very often tried such cases as 
these (while I had an opportunity) both with the glass charged and dis- 
charged, and found that the ceremony made no difference, for a vision 
was sure to appear, of some kind or other; in fact, I tryed it every way, 
and proved it fictitious, ridiculous, and imaginary. 

One night [ was urged, by three young women, to charge the glass, 
that the same inspired seer might see their intended husbands ; but being 
weary of repeating the incantation, and in a manner compelled to mutter 
something as a matter of form, I made use of all the impreeations I could 
think of against the seven angels of the magicians, and against their 
tretragrammation, sadi, sadi, sadi, and visions that the seer saw corres- 
ponded very well with the expectations of the young females. So much 
so that they laid down sixpence each on the table, inviting me to get a 
glass or two of what I choosed. 

It is not necessary for me to relate the whole course of my experi- 
ments, except I intend to write a master-piece, as Sibly did; so that few 
persons will have either the ignorance or the audacity to read it. 

It is impossible for me to give an historical account of the origin of 
this fraud; nor can | trace it farther than to Dr. Dee, warden of the 
Collegiate Church of Manchester, in the year 1595. This person, not- 
withstanding the honors conferred upon him in history for his mathe- 
matical abilities, was, by the impulse of his crazy creeds, and by the be- 
witching properties of the magical mirror, sunk irrevocably and vaunt- 
edly into this insidious pepravity so much. He accumulated peculiar 
disadvantages to himself, by his incongruous and addle-pated divina- 
tion. He was so continually interrupted in his studies, by the ignorant 
people, that he fled beyond the seas. 

This system of crystamancy or divination, has emanated from the wild 
and extravagant vagaries of religion ; or steps would be taken to make it 
highly penal. Systems of deceit like this form the practical part of reli- 
gion among the multitude, and anincontestible proof that religion is vice. 
This being the case,the propriety of invective, and the necessity of casti- 
gation will be admitted. 

When the sound of music shall please the eye, or the beauty of riches di- 
vert the ear: when the bread of deceit shall charm the nostril, or the 
sweet smelling rose satisfy the taste—when the whole course of nature 
shall be ultimately changed, then shall crystamancers, and astrologers, 
predict with certainty, and conjure stolen property from thieves :—then 
shall they create gold for themselves, and become an honorable, and 
oppulant people ; but so long as our sun remains the center of this sys- 
tem—so long as the planets describe equal areas, in equal times, or per- 
form their revolutions with undeviating uniformity—so long as Phebus is 
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encircled by millions of suns, and systems, which are subjected to one 
law—one regular government—so long will crystamancers and astrolo- 
gers remain pests to society, and imposters to the credulous ; ahd so 
long will their errors be detected and their theories exposed, by a pure, 
honest, and disinterested investigation. 





Characteristics. —1. If an ignorant being wishes to be politically free, 
let him, as a step towards liberty, make himself worthy of possessing its 
charms. Before a being can be allowed to exercise a given power, his 
capability to exercise that power usefully ought to be demonstrated. 

2. The highest grade of wisdom, or virtuous mind, ought to govern all 
other gradesof mind; not by tyranny, but by justice ; not by an intricate 
code of laws, but by a system of simple statutes, which ought to be made 
as familiar to the minds of all beings in the social compact as the palms 
of their hands are to their own eyes. 

3. It isthe duty of every being who is enlightened and moral, to make 
his fellow beings enlightened and moral also. The real philosopher 
takes a pride in increasing the quality of the mind which he himself pos- 
sesses in a great degree ; he is no monopolist; he strives to instruct and 
humanize ; he wishes that all his fellow-beings were of his own order of 
mind, because they would then be able to appreciate his invaluable trea- 
sures, which are nothing more nor less than simple, moral, and natural 
ideas, and if possessed by all beings would make all beings happy. 

4. There is no rational mind, strictly speaking, where the ideas com- 
posing that mind, cannot bare scrutiny ; where the object of the idea, the 
cause of the effect, in this case, cannot be recognised by the faculty of 
judgment. Mind is order, truth, and, 1 may say, simplicity. That 
which is denominated mind and is yet contrary to these qualities, cannot 
be mind in a perfectly sane state ; it must be derangement, disorder, lunacy, 
&c., just as you chose to call it. There is nothing more weak and piti- 
able, than the latter ; nothing more strong and admirable, than the former. 
Of all gain, the one is the most valuable and brilliant; of all dross, the 
other is the most dull and worthless. 

5. There is no being deserving to be called educated, who is not pos- 
sessed of acertain degree of power, which is generally attained by attend- 
ing to this exhortation:—in all branches of knowledge, I beseech you 
to think for yourself. Those who have totally neglected to do this are not 
men, but children—a being who thinks for himself, will soon be master 
of a calm philosophy, and will converse upon the credenda of another 
being in the same cool spirit, as he would upon ordinary subjects. He 
who cannot bear to hear a being of this description, give a firm and manly 
negative to a part, or to the whole of his credenda, has nore prejudices 
than ideas, and more of the weakness of nerveless mental aberration, 
than the strength of reasoning intellect. 

6. A moral, sensible, and considerate being, is more worthy of the term 
social, than any other. How rare, how amiable, and how usefully re- 
fined is a being of this description. 'To him who is seeking after the 
most perfect of all beings, I would say, “thus far shalt thou go and no 
farther.” 
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7. What I am it would not become me to say; what I may be it is 
impossible to determine; but I feel convinced that I ought to be moral 
in conduct, calm and mild i in disposition ; naturally and sincerely polite 
in manners, free from prejudice in mind, from disease in body; in fine, 
I ought to be a cheerful, honest, healthy, happy creature. If 1 am not, 
whose fault is it? The question is intricate and important. I will answer 
it. Evil example may have made me immoral ; an unfortunate organ- 
ization may have made me rash, petulant, and furious ; ignorant pride 
may have influenced me to become artificially and hypocritically foppish; 
superstitious notions, imbibed with my mother’s mili, may have enslaved 
my mind; hereditary disease, or disease of another kind, may have cor- 
rupted my body ; in fine, these various causes may have produced such 
various effects upon me, that instead of my existence being desirable, on 
any useful ground, the sooner I die the better: I had better be food for my 
equals—the worms, than live a moment in this state. 

8. What kind of man possesséth the greatest power ? He who hath the 
greatest power over himself. 

9. Where there is no knowledge, there ought to be no belief: there 
will not be among reasonable beings. If we cannot find out the cause 
of an effect let us not invent one. Where we have no ideas let us have 


no words. We have been for thousands of years under the slavery of 


terms; but the freedom of thought is breaking their chains. The age 
of words is passing away; the age of ideas is fast approaching. May 
it be as brilliant as the sun, and, like the sun, may it be eternal. 

10. Morality is the best of all possible systems. Every thing in society 
ought to exist, less or more, in creating and consolidating systems of in- 
dividual moral habitudes. Arts, sciences, maners, customs, &c. should 
be expanded and formed for this agreeable and amiable end. That 
which is opposed to morality is vice, and ought not to be tolerated ; when 
no statute can take a safe cognizance of it, both public and private opinion 
ought tu crush it. 





Itinerant shepherds.—T he following anecdote of one of these itinerant 
shepherds, among the methodists, at calling on one of his humble flock, 
we copy from an English paper. This guardian of his flock was going 
round to stimulate them to the service of God, and accosting a poor 
worn-ouglakourer, who with his infirm and worn-out wife, were beholden 
in part to parochial relief for their subsistance, he said, “ Well, brother 
Bent, how does the lord work with you now? Are you zealous in support 
of his cause ?”’ Bent hoped he did his best. ‘* Well, but,” said the priest, 
do you keep up with your pennies ?’”—‘* Marry,” said the poor rustic, 
*‘one can hardly get food anough fort keep one fro clemmink un let 
a loan ones pennies !’’ ‘* Well,” rejoined the priest, seeing the poor man 
was getting a scanty beverage of tea, sweetened with a little coarse su- 
gar, “* you should endeavour to support the lord’s cause, and not neglect 
it by any means, for you should practice the greatest economy, and in- 
stead of using eightpenny sugar, you should use sevenpenny ; thus you 
might shift to keep up the subscription.” —* Marry,” rejoined the poor 
man, “ but one has no money o to gether on wones like to ha sich us the 
har ut th’ shop.” 
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Free enquiry.—In an age of reason and enlightened philosophy, wher: 
men have assumed their natural and unalienable right of thinking freely 
for themselves, on subjects in which they are immediately and material- 
ly concerned, every theory and system of candid reasoning on any of 
these, is one step nearer in their approach towards truth and right. If 
it is criminal to allow any of our faculties to remain in neglect, or lie in 
a dormant and inactive state, it certainly becomes a duty to think candid- 
ly for ourse'ves on every subject : and under the influence of a free go- 
vernment, to embrace every opportunity of doing so, having a right to 
publish the result of snch examination, neither truth nor civil liberty 
suffers by it. As knowledge is a progressive principle, and the univer- 
sal consent of mankind the only criterion of right on the subject of opin- 
ion, any theory advanced discordant with the universal sentiment, opin- 
ion, and ideas of mankind, will of course pass in silence into oblivion— 
while, on the contrary, sentiment, theory, and opinion, founded in Na- 
ture, and consonant to truth, will merit the approbation of mankind, be 
received with pleasure, and become permanent as truth itself. 





The following works are sold at the Office of the Correspondent, New-York; by 
John Turner, 134 Market-st., Philadelphia; and by Joseph Savage, Syracuse :— 

Ecce Homo; or a Critical Inquiry into the History of Jesus of Nazareth, 12mo. bis. 
75 cents—bound and gilt, $1. 


Vorney’s Ruins or Empires ; with the Law or Nature ; a new translation, with 
plates, 8vo, bound and gilt, $1 25. 


AGE or Reason, pocket edition, with plates, 37 1-2 cents. 


Tue Gop or THE Jews anp CuristTians; embellished with a correct likeness—25 
cents. 


View of the Metaphysical and Physiological Arguments in favor of Materialism—26 
cents* * 


The Scripture Doctrine of Materialism—25 cents. 
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